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ABSTRACT 



V 



Studies of elementary school social studies since the 



late 1970s, largely from an objective-quantitative perspective, have 
painted a dire picture but have paid little attention to what 
teachers are actually doing in the classroom. Researchers have found 
that little instructional time is spent on social studies, that the 
textbooks on this subject are severely lacking, that teachers seem 
uncertain about what should be taught, and that students laclc 
enthusiasm for the subject. However, one must be cautious about over 
/eneralizing. There is great variability among teachers, and social 
studies instruction is sometimes excellent. It is liJcely that surveys 
underestimate the amount of time devoted to social studies as 
materials used for language arts, reading, musia, and art often 
incorporate social studies content and concepts. When considering 
priorities, without a firm foundation in reading and writing, 
learning in social studies is impeded, and mathematical skills are 
essential for functioning in modern society. Therefore attention to 
reading, writing, and mathematics at the expense of social studies is 
understamdable. More research from an interpretive-qualitative 
perspective is needed to help construct a more meaningful 
characterization of what goes on in classrooms, especially what 
students are thinking and hew they are reacting. The ultimate concern 
must be with student outcomes. A 51-item bibliography is included. 
(JB) 
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As editor of the forthconing Handbook of p ^v^tttH on Social Studies . I was 
in hopes that by this time, having read at least initial drafts of all of the 
chapters, I vrould be well-informed about elementary school social studies. As 
a matter of fact, I have not learned very much fircm the Handbook that I did not 
knov before. The lack of infoimativeness may be in part due to the way the 
Handbook was constituted. That is, no author was asked specifically to address 
the question, ^Aiat goes en in elementary school social studies? As mi^t be 
e3q)ected, the focus of most authors has not been on vftxat goes on in social 
studies — elanentary or seccndary— but on y/ihat does researdi indicate mi^t be 
more effective ways to teach social studies and what research is needed to 
determine hew to teach social studies more effectively. 

Hew to isfsrove education, of ocurse, tends to be the enfshasis of 
educational researchers. As Jackson and Kieslar (1977) pointed out, educational 
researchers are almost totally absorbed with discovering better techniques and 
improving practice. Little attention is paid to vftxat teachers are doing and, 
in particular, to vftiat they are doing that mi^t be c^^propriate, given the 
oonditions within which they teach. It was not surprising, then, that in 
addition to the general lack of information in the preliminary Handbook 
manuscripts, a perusal of Theory and Research in Social Education yielded only 
one stuc^ (Herman, 1977) of teaching in elementaxy social studies. 

Time on Social Studies 
Much of vdiat can be seiid about elementary school social studies will not, 
therefore, be of a great surprise to those familiar with the recurring laments 
about ^fihat happens, or vAiat does not happen, in elementary-level classrooms. 
Considerable attention has been directed to the amount of time allocated to 
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social stjdies instrroction. There is, for exanple, Gross' disturbed r^rt in 
1977 that social studies was being allotted less instrtictional time in elementary 
schools, especially in the primary grades, as teachers devoted more of their 
efforts to the basics of reading, writing, and arithmetic. Gross noted two 
Colorado districts in which it was r^rted that elementary teachers averaged 
only one hour per week cn social studies. He cdso cited studies in Florida that 
indicated that less than half of the K-5 teachers even taii^t socicd studies 
regularly (p. 198) . 

Ihere was little in the six case studies edited by John Jarolimek (1977) 
that same year to di^xxte Gross* observations. In San Antonio elementary 
schools, aooording to Diem (1977) , social studies was used as a "filler subject" 
(p. 596), althou^ a sign of progress was the adoption of social studies 
textbociks for grades 1-3. Branson (1977) reported that an elementary sdiool 
administrator in Marin County ^old her that "in the primary grades, social 
studies is taught only about twice a week— perhs^ two half-4iour lessons" (p. 
594) , with SGmodiat more attention in the vpper elementary grades. Huber (1977) 
and Qrt (1977) , however, observed SGmevAiat increased attention to social studies 
in '"mid-America" and Birmin^iam, Alabama, respectively, with the state course 
of stucfy for socied. studies apparently having an inflxxence in Alabama. In 
Boston, lahnston and Nevins (1977) reported a mixed situation: While "some 
teachers, many of whcm ha^ve limited backgrounds in social studies, avoid its 
ixcplementation and even refused to talk [to the authors] about social studies 
• • • other teadiers make concerted efforts to offer pipils social studies 
instruction using many of the more recent trends . . . [especially at] the grade 
4^and 5 levels" (p. 583) . 



In 1978, Weiss (p. 51) reported the results of a nationwide National 
Scienc3e Foundation-qaisored survey that indicated low instructionsLL tiitie fcr 
elementary social studies, but sanest more than that claimed by Gross. Data 
were atvailable fron 467 teachers at the K-3 level. Obey r^rted spending an 
average (mean) of 21 minutes a day (about 1.8 hours per week) on social studies, 
as con tr asted with an average of 95 minutes a day (7.9 hours per week) on reading 
and 41 minutes per day (3.4 hours per week) on mathematics. At the grades 4-6 
level, 302 teachers in self-<xntained classrcxms reported an average of 34 
minutes per day (2.8 hours per week) on social studies. In CGniparison, th^ 
n^xsrted averages of 66 minutes a day (5.5 hours per week) on reading and 51 
minutes ppr day (4.35 hours per week) on mathematics. For all grades ccnibined, 
the mean nunber of r^rted minutes per day on social studies was 25 (2.1 hours 
per week) as contrasted with 86 minutes per day (7.2 hours a week) and 44 minutes 
per day (3.7 hours per week) for reading and mathematics, respectively. (At both 
the K-3 and 4-6 levels, science received the least attention — 17 and 28 minutes 
per day, respectively.) 

Hahn (1985) , in an effort to determine \yhether the conclusions of Gross 
(1977) and of Shaver, Davis, Helbum (1979, 1980) , based in part on Wfeiss' (1978) 
data, were still valid, sent a questionnedre to a jEuertiber of the National Council 
for the Soci£d Studies* Council of State Social Studies Specialists in each 
state. Ihe responses fron 22 states "confirmed a continuing decline" (p. 222) , 
with three respondents indicating that the decline was especially noticeable in 
the primary grades; 18 respondents estiinated that the time devoted to social 
studies was still at about the 1975 level r^rted by Gross; and the responses 
ftoa only six states indicated sane increase in cdlocations of time to elementary 
school social studies. Nbt surprisingly, Hahn (1985) concluded that materials 



from the Niew Social Studies, Jtitdch were never widely inplemented in the 
cl a s sr oom, were only in slic^ht tise by 1983, especially in elenaentary social 
studies. She ocncluded **that the era of *the new social studies" , at least as 
manifested by Project Socied Studies materials, has passed" (p. 221) . 

One year prior to Bahn's r^xart, Goodlad (1984) , in A Place Called School , 
had confirmed vitet he referred to as the "disturbing situation" in elementary 
social studies. He ocnduded that given the time devoted to language arts and 
matheaooatics, social studies was ''seriously shortchanged" in many schools (p. 
198) • His san{>le of 65 "early elementary" teachers fron 13 CGOsiunities in 7 
states across the co u n tr y r^qxsrted an average of 2.1 hours of instruction per 
week in social studies, ^tdle his 59 "i:{:per elementary** teachers reported an 
a^verage of 3.3 hours of instruction per week. Ihese figures were in contrast 
to 8.5 hours re por t ed for English and language arts instniction and 4.7 hours 
r^rted for mathematics instruction at the early elementary level, and 7.4 hours 
and 5.1 hours reported for each at the upper eleanentary level. 

A survey conducted by the Association for Stpeivision and curriculxjm 
Developnent (ASCD) produced similar results (Cawelti & /idkisson, 1985) . A sanple 
of 1522 elenmtary school principals (a 38% return of a random saitple of 4000 
principEds) reported that teachers sp&nd about 2.8 hours per week on sociail 
studies (although one nust wonder about the validity of principals' r^rts of 
classroom instructional time). Ihe findings across the various studies are 
remarkably consistent (see Table 1) . 



Insert Table 1 about here 



Sandwiched between the various studies noted above was the r^rt of the 
Case Stud j^fi in gy j^enoe^ Education (CSSE) project (Stake & Easley, 1978) . Along 
withjiteiss' (1978) national survey and a research review by Wiley (1977), the 
CSSE project was qxxisored by the National Science Foundation in an effort to 
determine the status of scicaioe, natheaaoatics, and social science (social studies) 
education in the public schools. An interpretive report of the three NSF studies 
isrepared by O, L. Davis, Sue Helbum, and we (1980) has been widely cited— 
perhaps unfortunately, becaus e the original reports appear to have been rarely 
read, and tiiey are rich in loeaning beyond what we could convey in our brief, by 
stipulation, reports, espeddlly the executive sunnary published in Social 
Education (Shaver, Davis, & Helbum, 1979) . 

Ooninents by tlje field dsservers for the 10 sites of the CSSE case studies 
oonf imed the picture painted above. For example, Mary Lee Smith (1978) reported 
that in a snail city in C3olorado, a teacher ccciDented, "We do math and reading 
in the morning \4ien the kids are fresh. We do science and social studies, in 
the aftenxxxi, if there -^3 a chance" (pp. 2-21). And, the site visitors" 
reguesti. to observe social studies lessens were sanetijnes met with re^xaises such 
as, "'You should have ccme yesterday, we're doing vocabulary today", "I'm not 
going to do any more social studies until sifter Christinas", or "Social studies? 
Uh, yeah, ocme back tcnorrow*' (p. 2-21) . 

Along the same lines, Denny (1978) , in a suburb of Houston, had a 4th- 
grade teacher o uu iuait that "In the self-contained classrocm teachers set their 
personal priorities and science and socied studies turn out to be step-children" 
(p. 1-34) . Another teacher pointed out that in her school, they had large social 
studies classes in order to allow small classes for reading and math; and an 
assistant principal suggested, that an indicator of the laa status of social 



studif s and sciencse and an 'hmsure attitude" about them is the hi^ number of 
films or f il instr^ used in those classes (p. 3-35) . 

In a school district in rural Illinois^ Peshkin (1978) had a teacher say, 
"I don"t see [social studies] as a subject for \iihich there's a need for 
evaluation or a formal textbook" (p. 4-55) . And in a metropolitan cotmnunity in 
the Pacific Northwest ^ Welch (1978) found that the district curriculxim guide, 
vftiidi the teachers accually tended to ignore, reouniQended about 30 minutes of 
instnx±icn a day for elementary school social studies (and for science), as 
contrasted to 90 minutes a day for languaige arts and 40 minutes for math. He 
found that in general "sci en ce and social studies are being largely ignored", 
with the attention to both "diminishing as the move for ocnpetency . . . and 
other demands grew" (p. 5-9) . 

The Oontent 

But \i)hat about the content of elementary school social studies? Goodlad 

(1984) craiduded that althou^ there a^^peared to be "a firm place in the 

curriculimi for Englistv^language arts and mathematics, and considerable agreement 

on a ccmnon body of knowledge topics and skills to be taug^, there e^spears to 

be much less certainty on the part of the schools, particularly at the eletnentary 

level, about either the iii(X3rtanoe of the social studies subjects or vdiat should 

be tau^t in them" (p. 210). Goodlad's sketch of elementary school social 

studies provides a familizur synopsis: 

Ihe curriculimi at the elementary level was amorphous, particularly in the 
lower grades. MiEuiy first* and second-grade classes put toget^ 
of tinderstanding self and others with discussion of the family and the 
CGonunity. Ihere were more field trips—to ocnnunity resources and 
facilities-^than occ ur red later, ihe intent, apparently, was to begin 
close at hand, with oneself, and expand one^s understanding of the 
imoediate environment. By the third grade, children frequently were 
stucfying ocnnunity needs such as heedth care and problems such as 
conservation of water. Some classes made forays into other cultures 
(Eskimo and Maori) or learned about the dependenoe of their ocmmunity on 
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other ocominities for certain foods, raw materials, and manufactured goods, 
ThB fourth grade often involved study of the early colonization and 
e9q;)loration of Arnerica, with aooGD|)anying use of maps and globes. By the 
fifth and sixth grades, the themes of history, geogrsqphy, and civics made 
a b U uiMj sqppeaxanoe, mostly in the content of the gro^ and developnent 
of the lAiited States but frequently with seme attention to other oountries. 

Asked to identify what they ^^^^ endeavorincf to teach, the teadiers 
surveyed listed map skills t^te consistently. OGmnonly, too, they listed 
such things as acquiring the ability to work in groups, skill in oral 
expression, facility in library use, understanding similarities among 
cul t u r es, and an array of the more ccnplex intellectual processes— forming 
liypotheses, making ccxparisons, understanding sequences, fonnulating 
goieralizations and conclusions, and using imagination, (p. 210) 

Goodlad did note that a wide range of te}ctboQks and materials were used 
for elementary social studies. But he also observed that primary grade teachers 
"either . . . gave no tests [for social studies] or they depended on e^raising 
students* understanding throu^ oral questioning**, an indication that they 
**tended not to view social studies as an isportant subject*^ (p. 211) . VOien tests 
were given they **rarely required other than the recall and feedback of memorized 
information-^nult^le choice, true or false, matching like things, and filling 
in the missing words or phrases** (p. 212), although the use of essay-type 
questions was occasionally reported in the upper elementary grades. 

Social studies, Goodlad found, was the subject least liked by yjpper 
elementary school students. He observed that the students* lack of enthusiasm 
mi^t well be because, perhaps scmeibAiat surprisingly, social studies was 
perceived by the students to be one of their most difficult subjects. He went 
on to note that **the topics cannonly included in the social sciences [sic] appear 
as thouc^jL they would be of great human interest. But something strange seems 
to have he^spened to them on the way to the classroom. Ihe topics of study become 
r emo v ed fron their intrinsically human character, reduced to the dates and places 
readers will recall memorizing for tests" (p. 212) . Althcu^ interest in the 
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topics is hi^, interest in the social studies rendition of the topics is often 

What else can we say about the content of social studies at the elementary 
school level? Me know that although there is variety in the e^roadies of 
different teachers, social studies instruction tends to be textbook-focused at 
the elementary, as at the secondary, level (Shaver et al., 1980) • And there is 
considerable evidence that the content of the texts is naive, lacking in realism, 
and overly positive tc^^ard '^prevailing social institutions" and "social 
quiesienoe" (Anyon, 1978, p. 51) ; likely to be ane-«ided and unfair, 
paradcxically, because of the effort to "tell one narrative that offends no one" 
(Hhite, 1988, p. 136) ; and, to a large extent, "redundant, stperfliaous, vacuous, 
and needlessly superficial" (Larkins, Havddns, & Gilxnore, 1987, p. 299) • At the 
same tine, teachers tend to see the textbooks as authoritative, and they "tend 
to rely on, and believe in, the textbook as the source of knowledge" (Stiavor et 
al. , 1980, p. 8) • As NoCutcheon (1981) cbserved for the 12 teachers in her 
study: Biey "believed they could trust textbooks, for they believed they had 
been written by esKpscts" (p. 54) • 

Classroom Interactions 
As Hahn (1985) remarkad, and as has also been noted by Wiley (1977) and 
Weiss (1978) , you will not find nuch of the New Social Studies in the classnxzns. 
Moreover, interactions, as Wilen and White noted in a prelisdnary draft of their 
chapter on "Classrooni Discourse and Interaction in Social Studies" for the 
Ifandbook of Research on Social Studies Teaching and Learning, are "vasUy 
asymmetrical" (pp. 7, 54*55) : The teacher holds and exercises the basic speaking 
ric^its. Moreover, the roort prevalent type of discourse (a conclusion vAiich will 
not surprise those familiar with the social studies literature) is recitation. 
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althou^ there is sane discussion as well (p. lo). The pattern of teacher 
initiatior/question^ stadent response, and teacher evaluation that we have ooroe 
to ea^ect froa preschool throu^ universi'ty instruction was found in primary 
social studies in studies by Mdian (1978, 1979, 1982) that Wilen and White 
reviewed (pp. 13-14) . Similarly, they cited a study by Stodolsky, Ferguson, 
and Hin^elberg (1981) that indicated that "strai^t question and answer" best 
characterized the recitation in the Sth-grade social studies classroooB that they 
observed. Moreover, the frequency of questions is hic^—perhaps as many as 300 
to 400 per day, with elementary school teachers in one study (Godbold, 1969) 
asking more questions than did secondary teachers (Wilen & White, in preparation, 
p. 26) . And, making the matter of textbook content particularly cnjcial in the 
determination of what elementary social studies is, the questions are larqely 
aimed at low cognitive level recall of textual material (p. 27) . Herman (1977) , 
too, found that the 14 5th-cp:ade teachers in his sanple "dominated [social 
studies] instruction with . . . 'Teacher lectures with que53tions' and 'Teacher 
questions-pupils answer'". The other two frequent activities were "Pcpils 
recite" and "Fi:pils read and write" (p. 56) . 

Althou^ students prefer discussion over recitation, it is used 
infrequently, in part because teachers and students alike often lack the 
n ecessary questioning skills (Wilen & White, in preparation, p. 53; also see 
Weiss, 1978) . On the other hand, even thouc^ students tend not to find social 
studies particularly interesting, it should be kept in mind that they do not 
necessarily find their e>qperier)oes with individual social studies teachers to 
be unpleasant. As Shaver, Davis, and Helbum (1980) noted, social studies 
teachers "like their students, and are interested in their well-being, personally 
and academically . . . [and] they tend to create a ccmfortable environment for 
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their students, and students often liJce their teachers" (p. 7) . Or, as Stake 
and Easley (1978) cjbserved: 'The teachers . . . may or may not be authoritarian. 
Marry were. Msuiy were not, establishing a most friendly, or casual, or 
coGperative relationship with the youngsters". Significantly, however, "students 
were expected to re^ject a set of understandings that originated outside of 
thenBselves, that were validated by processes that they could only cnxJely 
approxiiDate, that todc on a value that was given by the specialist or in tenns 
of its utility to people at large. The motivation for learning these things also 
was expec±sd to be external** (p. 19:4) . 

The Nteed for Caution 

De^ite the dire picture of elementary sdiool social studies that is 
CGnmGnly painted, one must be caixtious about overgeneralizing. A major aqphasis 
in the CSSE Escecutive Suninary (Stake & Easley, 1978) is on the teacher as the 
key to the child's school esq)erienoe. What social studies will be for a child 
d^jends largely on ••viiat the child's teacher believes, knows, and does— and 
doesn't believe, doesn't knew, and doesn't do" (p. 19-1), and there is clearly, 
as most of vis knew from our ocmnon experience, great variability among teachers. 
(Indeed, cur ocnanon e3?)erienoe, even as eleoonentary school students, is probably 
a fairly valid source of information about teaching practices. As Shaver et al. 
[3380, p. 17], Pander [1979, p. 518], and Armento [1986, pp. 943-4] have noted, 
de^ite the New Social Studies and other innovative efforts, social studies 
instruction today is not much different than it was 20 or more years ago.) 

As Tientioned above, Lahnston and Nfevins (1977, p. 583) saw considerable 
diversity in their CSSE Boston case study: Teachers tanged from ignoring social 
studies ocnpletely to instruction using the most recent trends in the area. And, 
Mary lee Smith (1978) ccnduded from her CSSE observations that '^hen an 
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individual teacher was adequately trained and so incained, instruction [in 
elenentazy social studies] ocxild be expellent" (p. 2-21) . She cited as exanples 
a primary teacher vtio used a carefOlly developed teaching package to in^jroduce 
children to society, inclvding govemoent and eooncmics, throu^ the newspe^ser, 
and a 6th-grade teacher viho helped stw.. nts to understand the functions of the 
three branches of govemment chrou^ an informational lecture followed b/ role- 
playing. Variability is particularly liJoaly in social studies, as viell as in 
science aid math, aooardLxr to Louis Smith (1978) in his CSSE report on a 
suburban school district in a large midwestem city, because, as one teacher 
renarioad, at the elementary school level the social studies p rogr a m in those 
areas is "'half discretionary' with the individual teacher" (p. 3-28). In 
VISaUcer's (1978) CSSE case study of schools in metropolitan Boston, "the 
differences between the . . . social studies classes [he] observed empha^Dized 
again that the teacher is the 'magic ingredient'" (p. 11-47) . We remarked, for 
^casple, on a unit based on '"Roots" vAiidi grew out of the teacher's enthusiasm, 
with her sense of excitenmt conveyed to the students. 
Hbw MLxrn Time nr. ^r\i^^ 

ThBC^ ^XB other reasons for being cautious about our response to the 
questicn vftiich I&din (1985) posed: '^tw fares the social studies in elementary 
schools?" (p. 220) , and in particular for not accepting too easily her answer, 
"Not well, especxallY in the primary grades." Not only is there variety in the 
socicil studies e3qperiences provided by teachers, but it is likely that, 
particularly at the primary grades, the surveys generally underestimate the 
amount of actual instrtictional time devoted to social studies objectives. 
Uhiversity social studies educators, especially at the secondary level vAiere 
instruction is departaoentalized, are used to thinking of discrete social studies 
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OGursGS or at least, discrete units. Moreover, the tmintended hidden curriculum 
effects in other classes, as well as in social studies, on the social studies 
goal of citizenship are often decried. The inplications are not nearly as 
clearly negati^ as they loi^ seem, however (Shaver, 1978) , especially at the 
elementary and particularly the primary grade level. 

As Shaver, Davis, and Helhum (19o0) pointed out, the materials used for 
language arts and reading instruction often incorporate social studies topics, 
and eleooentary school teachers involve students in many cooperative grotp 
e)9)erienoes that are pertinent to social studies participatory objectives. Stake 
and Easley (1978) also observed that ''curricular materials in reading and 
language arts were often found to deal with social studies type content, e.g. , 
stories about things liJce country and people. Elementary teachers also devoted 
a considerable amount of time and effort to activities that were 'social studies' 
in the sense of teaching sonia], skills and attitudes" (p. 13-29) . Similarly, 
Branson (1977) ccnnented that elementary teachers often ixKorporate social 
studies content and conoepts in their language arts, music, and art instruction 
(p. 594) . Along the same lines, Hill-Burnett (1S78) , in her CSSE case stud/ of 
an eastern middle-seaboard city, noted that "social studies [in the elementary 
schools] benefitted scneMhat because of its use as content for the exercise of 
reading skills" (p. 9-3). An exanple conies frcm Peshkin*s (1978) CSSE case 
stud^: A second grade teacher noted that "as social situations occur in any of 
our reading material, they are used for disoissicn. For exanple, there is a 
story on Vlashingtcn, D. c. and vAiat seme group of kids are seeing there. I get 
out iny maps and we locate the Capitol, flashington Monument, etc. I'll bring in 
my own books on the White House and they'll do pic'aire looking. I'll also bring 
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in books fran the library so kicJs learn there's different sources of information" 
(p. 4-55) • 

The Matter of Priorities 

Ihen, too, there are vzdue priorities at issue in deciding vftiether social 
studies is faring as \#ell as it should in elementary schools. In the executive 
suinnary of the CSSE report. Stake and Easley (1978) remarked on the greater 
eoqphasis on reading and arithmetic as a result of mlniirum canpetency testing, 
with reduced enphasis on social studies (and science). commented that 

"teadiers were willing to make this trade-off, saying that youngsters would not 
understand oonplex ideas until they could read them. Teachers had been 
embarrassed far more by student inability to read or ccnpute than by their 
inability to conprdiend ideas" (p. 19:3) . Shaver, Davis, and Helbum (1980, p. 
7) also noted social studies teachers' acceptance, at the secondary as well as 
eleooentary level, of the linportance of the basics, especially reading, and the 
resultant reduced attention to social studies, especially in the primary grades. 

Despite the inportance vAiich social studies educators place on citizenship 
and content objectives, the teachers* ccmmitment to the basics does make sense. 
Social studies instruction, especially given the heavy enphasis on textbooks, 
depends on the ability of students to read (Shaver et al., 1980, p. 10). In 
addition, those of us who teach at the university level often express concern 
over the inability of our students to write, and math skills are essential for 
survival in our society. 

As a result of reflecting on these priorities, I often surprise pec^le by 
saying that if there has to be a choice at the elementary level between reading, 
writing, &nd arithmetic on the one hand and social studies on the other, I opt 
for reading, writing, and arithmetic— the 3 Rs. Ihere is time later for social 
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studies, and without the reading and writing foundatican in particular, the 
effectiveness of that later instruction will be inpeded. Vfould I rather have 
one of ny children finish eleanentary school with good reading and writing skills, 
but without a great deal of social studies instruction; or would I rather have 
that child finish elemsntarv school having spent a great deal of time with social 
studies, but deficient in reading, writing, and math? Ihe answer seems devious. 
Of OGurse, casting the qiiestion in dichotonous either-or terms is imrealistic, 
althcu^ it is often stated that way. It is a matter of degree, of emphasis. 
Moreover, as indicated above, there may well be more socied studies-related 
instruction going on than is indicated by the results frcm surveys. 

Research Pmsoectives 
In their Ha ndbod: manuscript, ^/Vilen and White distinguished between 
research conducted frcm the "cbjective" perspective and that conducted frcm the 
"interpretive" perspective. Most of the findings mentioned above have ccme from 
the objective perq)ective, what I (and Fraehkel & Wallen, in pB^)aration) would 
label the quantitative approach to research (van M^u^*s, 1975, enpirical- 
analytic orientation), and were obtained throu^ ratings or the systematic 
observation of classroom interactions. The interpretive research perspective, 
vhich csnocnpasses researchers frcm a variety of orientations including 
anthropology, sociology, and sociolinguistics, is basically qualitative in nature 
(Goetz & leOcnpte, in preparation) . Ethnograpt^ is a primary interpretive 
methodology. Althou^ the objective-quantitative perspective has given vs 
general information on elementary social studies, research frcm the interpretive- 
qualitative perspective has premise of helping us to construct more meaningful 
characterizations of vhat goes on in classrooms. 
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The potential fruitfulness of interpretive-<3ualitative research is 
deanonstrated by White's (1985) recent chapter on ethnographic reseaidi. For 
exzmple, the effective teacher literature (see, e.g., Brophy & Good, 1986; 
Rosenshine & Stevens, 1986) has grcMi out of the objective-quantitative 
perspective. Althou^ there are serious reasons to question the a^licability 
to social studies of the structured approach to teaching prescribed in the 
effective teacher literature (e.g.. Shaver, 1988), it is still advocated for 
instruction across the board. An excellent illustration of the insists to be 
gained froa interpretive-queditative research is presented by White's review of 
a case stud/ by Edelslcy, Daper, and Smith (1983) . Ihey described a teacher 
viho 'Violated most of the research literature findings on vteit effective teachers 
are si^^posed to do,** (p. 288) , yet had outstanding success with sixth graders 
in a school in \diich the students ^^ere largely from ethnic minorities, 
standardized reading scores were more than a year and a half belcw grade level, 
and one-third of the students had failed at least one grade b/ the sixth grade. 
The Student 

Even with the new guaditative ^proaches, however, an essential element 

of vhat Vi2f3pens in elenientary school social studies is largely missing fcon our 

reseaixh: That is, as noted above, knowledge of hew the student is reacting to 

and constructing his or her ongoing e3q)eriences. White (1985) argued that 

the mere presence or absence of an instructional strategy is not sufficient 
to establish \yhat type of acadeaodc work may be occurring in a classroon. 
Whether students learn that the doing of academic work is externally or 
internally controlled; \Aiether students learn that disp?.ays of their 
perscnal knowledge are for flm and reward for hard work or for ftarthering 
class learning; or vihether they gain positive or negative visions of vhat 
will be required of than in second grade or at Harvard— the meaning of a 
classrocm procedure as siople as show-and-tell most be inferred tnm an 
analysis of the actual classrocm interactions and the timing, intonation, 
and exact working of the teachers* reactions, (p. 248) 
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I would add that the true meaning of \iihat hs^spens in the classrxxxn cannot be 
dis c overed without more careful attention to the students' reactions. 

In a paper on law-related education in elementary schools (Shaver, 1979) , 
I used our difficulties in iinderstanding the human bocfy as a met^shor for our 
limited insic^its into schooling. Nbt only do researtAers face a difficult task 
in determining the woridngs of the human body and its edlments, but as 
individua^B we have amazingly limited loiowledge of \ihat is hc^pening within our 
own bodies. In fact, we rarely have any peroeptlon of hew our vita.\ parts are 
working and only beccme aware of them in the case of inadequate performance or 
disccnfort. Even then, discerning the source of the ccnplcdnt can be an 
extremely difficult task, one which we are often not able to acccaiplish ourselves 
and ^duch scnetimes cannot be acccnplished in time for treatment (remediation) 
with even the most sophisticated technology. 

Similarly, much of \diat goes on in clairarxxns, especially in the minds and 
hearts of the children, is hidden from our iiranediate awareness. When we ory to 
imderstand what is happening, the most iicportant elements often lie beyond our 
observational pcfii^ers. Consider a child from a home v^bere blatant racism is the 
mode: ^that really going cn in that child's mind as he or she sits 
e3q>ressicnless ^^hile the teacher talks about the inportance of treating all 
people equally? 

I am reminded of a little stuty during the Harvard Project (Oliver & 
Shaver, 1966) that was never reported. While doing student teaching as part of 
my Master of Arts in Teaching program at Harvard, one supervisor constantly 
focused attention on how many students had their hands up— vMdi he clearly 
considered an indicator of student interest and involvement. We decided to test 
his '"hypothesis" that such e^^parent signs of attentiveness were related to 
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learning. An observation booth with a one-way screen had been constructed for 
observing student discussions. We used it for observing teacher-led discussions. 
Beca u s e there were only about 12 to 13 students in each groip, it was easy to 
scan the graap once every tioo minutes or so and give each student a rating on 
a rouc^ involvanent jcale frcm "great involvesnent" (sudi as being actively 
engaged in interaction with the teacher) to "extreme disengagement" (such as 
staring out the window or being absorbed in doodling) • Our analysis of the data 
indicated very little oorrelation between student attentiveness scores and scores 
on classroom-'t^ tests. 

An investigative orientation is needed that will lead us to inquire of 
students \yhat they are thinking and hew they are reacting, cognitively and 
affectively, during classrocm e9q)erienoes. Only then will an adequate meaning 
of elenaentary sociad studies be available. 

Of course, gaining that meaning poses considerable, perha^ insurmountable, 
methodological challenges. Althou^ research in ytihidi the students* thouc^ts 
and reactions during instruction are assessed has been conclucted at the college 
level (HcKeachie, 1963) , I am not aware of any at the elementary school level. 
Ihat scarcity nay be due in part to the greater difficulty of having young 
children capture their own meanings to be conveyed later to the researcher. 

Of course, in all of our seeking to isiderstand \diat goes on in elementary 
school social studies, it is not sufficient just to describe vtot is happening 
in classrooms. Ihe ultimate concern must be with student outoGmes: What are 
the links between classrocm and other curricular happenings and student learning, 
especially in regard to the ocnplex, long-range goals of a curricular area 
ccnmitted to citizenship education? Ihe challenge of answering that question 
has been posed in cha^Tters on social studies in the three Handbooks of Research 
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on Tfeachim (Axmento, 1986; Ifetcalt, 1963; Shaver & Laridns, 1973) and will be 
a persistent thane in the forttvxming Handbook of Research on Social studies 
Teaching and Learning. 
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Table 1 



Time Rqxsrted Spent on Social Studies Instiuc±ion 
b/ Elenentazy School Teachers 



Primary Grades t^tper Grades K-6 

AaUior Min./Day Hr./Wk. Min./Day Hr./Wk. Min./Day ffi:./Wk. 

Ifeiss (1978) 21 1.8 34 2.8 25 2.1 

Goodlad (1984) 25 2.1 40 3.3 32 2.7 

Cawelti & Adkisscn — — ~ — 34 2.8 

(1985) 
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